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Gagnon knocks PQ 



The Quebec nationalist move- 
ment and the labour union leader- 
ship received their quota ot heavy 
criticism Wednesday night In a 
Point St. Charles church base- 
ment, but this time the attack 
came from the left, not from 
agents of the established order. 

Revolutionary labour organizer 
Charles Gagnon, a former fol- 
quisle who renounced the FLQ 
after the 1970 October crisis, 
explained to about 50 students 
and workers hbw the Parti 
Québécois is acting against the 
interests of the working class, and 
advocated the organization of an 
autonomous workers' party. 

Hé began by pointing out that 
"a change of parties in Ottawa 
now will not change much in the 
condition of Quebec workers" and 
declared that workers should not 
base their political action on what 
those in power offer.as "Issues." 

Gagnon then proceeded to sys- 
tematically ' criticize the Parti 
Québécois, "the most important 
spokesman" "of the nationalist 
movement in Quebec today. 

"The problems of Quebec's 
economic inferiority "and of 
Quebec autonomy are not new," 
he said. "There have been 
Quebec nationalist movements In 
the past." 
He diagnosed the fundamental 
' ofof nationalist movements in 
ebec as "their negation of exis- 
tence of social classes In Quebec. 
They say that all French-speaking 
Québécois from thé unemployed, 
the unionized workers, and the 
shopkeepers all the way up to Des- 
marais (the multimillionaire head 
of Power Corporation) should get 
together to get rid of the 'maudits 
anglais.' " 
Gagnon pointed out that within 
- Québécois collectivity "there 



are some who get rich'off others 
who work. It is true that English- 
Canadian capitalists profit from 
the labour of the Québécois, but 
it is also true that Québécois and 
American capitalists do the same 
thing." 

He lashed out at "those who 
scoff at 'these Marxists with their 
19th century ideas,': Although 
Gagnon did not mention his 
former FLQ colleague, Pierre Val- 
lières, by name, the implication 
was clear. 

Gagnon ' said that Vallières, 
who joined the PQ after emerging 
from hiding In December 1971, 
"claims that the Québécois 
should get together now to 
achieve independence, after 
which it would be easy for workers 
to resolve the social problems." 
' "But Duplessis said essentially 
the same thing in 1936," Gagnon 
pointed out. "In fact, his program, 
. which called for the abolition of 
the trusts and the repatriation of 
the Quebec economy, was even 
more radical .than that of 
Parizeau." 

Maurice Duplessis, founder of 
the Union Nationale and Premier 
of. Quebec from 1936-1939 and 
from 1944 to 1959, was notorious 
for his repression of strikes and 
left-wing groups and for his col- 
laboration with' foreign corpor- 
ations, as well as for his defense 
of Quebec's "autonomy." 

Most of the radical proposals in 
that 1936 Union Nationale plat- 
form were conveniently shelved 
soon after its election victory. 
• Jacques Parizeau is the 
economic "brains" behind the 
Parti Québécois. His program, in 
Gagnon's words, "aims at 
nationalizing the Anglo-Canadian 
banks and, together with 
caisses populaires and 



cooperatives, forming a Quebec 
bank." This bank would eventu- 
ally become a private enterprise 
again, but in Québécois hands. 

If the PQ leads Quebec after 
Independence, sets up Its Banque 
du Quebec and then 
denationalizes it," Gagnon pre- 
dicted, "that bank will be the one 
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corporations to take 
Quebec." 

He warned that the Quebec 
people, by opting for the PQ, 
would "risk being no better off, or 
even less better off, than before 
the independence, because the 
Quebec bourgeoisie would have 
the chance to consolidate itself. 
Once it is in power the'nationatist 
movement is the greatest enemy 
of the Quebec workers. It gives 
us exactly thesame tomorrows." 

Gagnon made it clear that he 
Is not against Quebec indepen- 
dence. "The people of Quebec 
have an absolute right to self- 
determination," he maintained, 
"but this should not take place to 
the profit of the bourgeoisie." 

»KV A % C 1 ri,lC j Ze ^ Parti , QUe h b ^ 0iS 
MNA Claude Charron.for showing 

"enormous naïveté" when he says 

that Rockefeller doesn't oppose 

Quebec independence." As^Gag- 

non pointed out, "Rockefeller 

doesn't, oppose the - political 

independence of Brazil and 

Argentina either," because they 

are dominated economically by 

the United States. 

Gagnon blasted a member of 

the Trotskylte Ligue Socialiste 

Ouvrière who insisted that the 

national question in Quebec is 

Inextricable from the workers' 

struggle. 

"We aren't In Peru here, or In 

with the Bolivia," Gagnon retorted. 

the continued on page 2 
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Humberto Pagan 




cimiy photo by antrtony hampong 

CHARLES GAGNON scores a point against nationalism and reformism at a meeting In Pointe 
St. Charles Wednesday night. The meeting was sponsored by the Bibliothèque du Peuple, a local 
radical community group. 



Humberto Pagan, the Puerto 
Rican student facing deportation 
and extradition from Canada, 
arrived in Montreal yesterday 
afternoon for a one-day consulta- 
tion .with lawyer Bernard Mergler 
on the latest developments in his 
case. 

Pagan, a socialist activist in the 
Puerto Rican independence 
• movement, was charged with the 
murder of a police officer after a 
police attack on students at the 
University of Puerto Rico in March 
last year. He jumped bail, fled to 
Canada, and was arrested one 
year ago for illegal entry. 

His case made Canadian legal 
history last June, however, when 
■ an Ontario court denied— for the 
"firstiime— an extradition request 
by the U.S. government on the 
grounds that there was insuf- 
ficient evidence to support the 
murder charge. 

The American appeal to the 
Federal Court of Canada, which 
Immediately followed the extradi- 
tion refusal, was refused. This 
Tuesday, the U.S. government 
will appear before the Supreme 
Court to ask permission to appeal 
the Federal Court's decision. 

All these antics by the U.S. are 
a bit disturbing, considering that 
a judge's refusal to extradite can- 
not, according to the law, be 
appealed. 

There are- also factors raise 
doubts about the fairness of the 
Canadian system of justice: 

• "The first step towards extra- 
dition proceedings were taken not 
by the U.S. government," Pagan 
said in an interview yesterday, 
"but by the RCMP In complete 
and open cooperation with U.S. 
authorities." He cited a written 
statement by an RCMP officer to 
prove his point. 

• The judge who acted as extradi- 
tion commissioner denied the 
"political character" of Pagan's 
alleged offence. Recognition of its 
political character would have 
made extradition illegal, and even 
the American government now 
admits that Pagan's case is not 
a routine one. 

• Pagan's request for voluntary' 



departure has been consistently 
denied by the Canadian govern- 
ment on the grounds that his case 
is still sub Jures. But the extra- 
dition procedures are supposed to 
be separate from the deportation 
issue, and at any rate, the U.S. 
government's appeals concern- 
ing extradition are illegal. Never- 
theless, Pagan was kept in Jail 
under the deportation charges 
until July, and is currently free on 
$3,000 bail. 

• Even coming to Montreal yester- 
day to meet with his new lawyer 
was a problem for Pagan. The 
Immigration Appeal Board 
delayed removing travel restric- 
tions from his bail bond, which for- 
bade Pagan from leaving Ontario 
until yesterday morning. This 
gives Pagan and his lawyer only 
four days before the U.S. govern- 
ment makes its appearance 
before the Supreme Court. 

If the American government 
wins its plea for an appeal, the 
Canadian government can refuse 
Pagan's request for voluntary 
departure with a lighter consci- 
ence and force him to wait a year 
or two under bail conditions until 
his extradition case comes to 
court again. 

"If I win on Tuesday," Pagan 
said yesterday, "I can ask again 
for voluntary departure to Cuba. 
This time (Immigration Minister 
Brice) Mackasey won't have an 
excuse to deny It. If he does, it 
will be a voluntary r 
sion." - 

DEBATE 

Remember "the Alterna- 
tive?" Remember "the Power- 
broker?" Remember "the 
dldate?" They'll all be In 
Union Ballroom today at 1 
to slug It out. 

Come hear the three Wi 
mount federal can- 
didates—Bob Keaton of the 
NDP, "Bud" Drury of the Liber- 
als, and Michael Meighen of the 
Progressive Conservatives 
debate their policies. Bring a 
sandwich and a list of leading 
questions. 
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today 



IRANIAN STUDENTS- 
ASSOCIATION: Final review of 
political program and general 
election. Iran House, 8 pm. 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: 
Special speaker Bob Dawre, 
Dean of Students and Professor 
at New Brunswick Bible Jnstitute. 
All welcome. Room 327, Union, 
1-2 pm. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Reception and 
dance. Free admission, all wel 
come. Performances by national 
clubs. Co-ed residences, McCon- 
nell Hall, 7:30 pm. 
CHESS CLUB: Come and read 
the graffiti on the chess boards. 
Union B26, 2 pm. 
FILM SOCIETY: Festival of circus 
films. Film 5. Naked Night (Saw- 
dust and Tinsel ), L132, 7 pm, 50c; 
\ film 6, La Strada, L132. 9:30 pm. 
50c; film 7, Clowns, PSCA, Satur 
day 7 and 9:30 pm, 75c. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



AFRICAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: General meeting 
to sum up our experiences, plan 
this year's program, and elect new 
officers.- Important that you all 
show up. Union 327, 7 pm. 
BLOOD DRIVE: All those Inte- 
rested In being droplettes (girls) 
or drips (boys) for Blood Drive 
1972 please contact Blood Drive 
Office. Also, all advertising per- 
sonnel meet at 1 pm in office. 

' ISA USED BOOK SALE: Last 
day for excellent buys, 12-3 pm. 
Book donors can pick up unsold 
books and money .4-6 pm. Union 
ISA office, B40. 

ANTHROPOLOGY STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Meeting to elect 
(representatives for undergrad- 
uate committee. L738, 12 noon. 
COMMUNITY MCGILL: Find out 
about volunteering, at Child and 
Adolescent Clinic, at Children's 
Hospital, and In speech therapy. 
Room 307, 1-2 pm 



SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY: 

Lunch for anyone— free. 3458 
Peel, 1 pm. 

PRE-MED SOCIETY: Member- 
ship sign up. Union 409. 1-2 pm. 
DEBATING UNION: Elections. 
Debate with Bob' Keaton (NDP). 
Bud Drury (Lib.), and Michael 
Melghen (PC), candidates for 
Westmount riding. Union ball- 
room, 1 pm. 

PLAYERS CLUB: Open House 
for anyone interested In theatre. 
12-2 pm, Sandwich Theatre, 3rd 
floor Union. 

YELLOW DOOR: Jim Leakey 
tonight. Hoot every Sunday. 
WAA JOGGING MARATHON: 
For all women students, the gym 
is open. Jog on the stadium track 
or In the Currie Gym. 

SATURDAY 
PHI KAPPA PI FRATERNITY: 

Post-football open house at the 
red door. Guys S1 , girls free. 3 
beers S1. 3647 University. Satur- 
day, 4 pm-2 am."" 



what's what 



China's National Day 
Celebration 

A celebration of China's 
national day will be held Sunday, 
October 1 , 1972 from 1 pm till 11 
pm at the Eglise St. Louis de 
France (750 Roy East, near St. 
Denis ). 

The celebration will include 
talks and informal discussions (In 
English and French); solidarity 
messages; films and a photo- 
graphic exhibition; and displays of 



books, periodicals, and 
magazines from China. 

At 1 pm, there will be a talk on 
socialist construction and life in 
China, to be followed by a film on 
China. Chinese foreign policy and 
the Cultural Revolution will be dis- 
cussed at 3 pm and 4:30 pm 
respectively. After dinner, there 
will be anniversary speeches and 
solidarity messages, followed by 
a film of the ballet "Red Detach- 
ment of Women". 



Gagnon . . . 

continued from page 1 

"Peruvian nationalism is directly 
anti-Imperialist because - the 
power which crushes Peru Is 
American Imperialism. . But 
Quebec nationalists choose 
Ottawa as the enemy and thus 
■ want to lead us Into closer rela- 
tions with American imperialism." 
He did not impugn the LSO's 



motives, but warned: "By stress- 
ing the language and national 
questions you play the game of 
those who really control the 
nationalist movement, which, I 
repeat, Is not the Ligue Socialiste 
Ouvrière, and you play the game 
of those who want U.S. imperial- 
ism to continue to dominate not 
only Quebec, but all of Canada." 



HKfl 



These ads may be placed in the 
advertising office at the University 
Centre from 10 am to 4 pm. Ads 
> received by noon appear the fol- 
lowing day. Rates: 3 consecutive 
Insertions— $3.00 maximum 20 
words. 15 cents per extra word . 

■ HOUSING 

nlehed - 590. month each • no phono. Kennedy 
House 3505 St. Famile, comer Milton. #1 104. 5 
PM-7 PM. . . 

iReeeonably mature pereon to ehara «>»°°"» 
5 1/2* quiet eoction ot OuUemont. <Z»o to Park 
Avo.b U »indO U B»montTh M tr.:C««R»l 8 at935- 

7314. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BEER BASH-Friday Sept. 29, 8 PM. Mualc Four 
bow lor a dotlar-3647 Unrveraity Ave.-Red Door 
Ftal 

FOOTBALL BASH: Sat. Deke Houae, corner Plna 
and UnlvarHty. Mualc boar 3 lor a dollar. Quyi 

$1 .00: Gals tree. 4 PM on. 

OpEM HOUSE-Salurday beptember 30. Post 
(ootball rr.lorT.ty baor bash. 4 PM-2AM. 3647 
Unlverelly H EP POOR'- Bring your Irlond». 

MODERN * CREATIVE DANCE daue*— begin- 
ner, lo advanced. Begin. Monday Oct 2—NOQ. 

Teacher— Angle Frank. 688-3479. . 

Student doing .tudy on etlecta ol Jam« Day 
pro|ec! on Indian, ol the area. Anyone with Indian 
relative, .fleeted, or having relevant knowledge, 
Pleate contact Ingrid: 725-6026. 

Female roommate (22 pi u«) to .hare 5-1 12 room 
apt. with 2 other girl.. Comer o» Purocher and 
Prince Arthur. 843-5126. 643-3898. 

Babyaltter wanted lor Wodneedaya 123010430. 
Park & St. Joe oph area. Phone 277-3370. 

Roeldent altter, room, board lor babyiitting, very 
Ight houMWOrk. Own room, T.V. 2 email children. 
489-5505. 



Free Lunch at Phi Kap'e. 3547 Unlveralty, 12:00- 
2 00 PM. Free Pizza & Beer. Meet the guy. 8 
watch thega me. Come up Thursday, Friday ». Mon- 
day- \ '- 

WOMEN'S FRATERNITIES • Find out e» about 
us over cotlee and doughnut.. Monday. October 
2, 12 - 2. Union 307. 



SQUASH: Rackets told, .trung and repaired al 
reason able rata». CI Bob alter 6. 737-4218. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Jeanne 
Mance and Prince Arthur su ■ 1 1 -00 AM Sunday 
W orship a Cotlee. V.ctor Ford • Mmrtler 845-9960. 

THE COLOUR AND SPLENDOR OF THE 
CIRCUS. Three nng weekend le.lure. Friday. 
Sept. 29. 7:00: NAKED NIGHT (SAWDUST AND 
TINSEL (.directed by Bergman. 930: LA STRADA, 
dreded by FeKnl. Both shows Le.cock 132. 50e 
each. Saturday. THE CLOWNS, by Fellnl. First 
show in the Saturday Series. Showings 7:00 8 
9:30, under the Big Top In PSCA/FD AA, 75c single 
admission. 

WANTED 1 

3 Scott & Volkhart • medical care rearing. In 
the Sociology ol Medicine - urgent • please call 
' 254 9 344 alter 7 JO. 

D...IH and vocalist lor rock group. Cal Victor: 
688-9851 (apor 6:00), 

CHILD CARE AQENCIES REQUIRE 
HOUSEP ARENTS.To run household lor sin school 
age children who cannot Ive with their own lamles. 
Child care experianco preferred. Husband could 
be student, or hold outside employment. Please 
write or phone FOSTER HOME RECRUITINO 
CENTRE. 4018 SL Catherine SL West. Montreal 
215.915-2589 ■ 

Small and large eccumulalions and collections 
ol old and new come books wanted. Highest prices 
paid. Phone Bob. 482-1964 evening.. 



QARAOE SALE • everything. Friday • 2-8, Satur- 
day • 10-2. 637 Victoria. Westmount. 

Antique love seal, Rocker, bed, commode, cre- 
denza and pine armoire. Phone 466-5283. 

Ski.: Rot.lgnol RS, Salomon S50S binding.. 
Regularly $280. aetlng $150., Boots: Norrjca 
R.cer, $125. Top Performance equipment used 
1 season 672-5528 , 

LOST 

Brown wallel-Redpalh, Sept. 21. Need IP. meal 
card desperately. Return to RVC or call 649-0754, 
Pretty please? 



PERSONAL 



ABORTIONS— non-profit, Information and reter- 
rals-Monlroal and New York. Women's Help 
Organization. 2121 St. Mathieu. 935-2517. 331- 
3177. 




Panel Friday, Sept. 29, 1-2 pm 
Union 

will talk about volunteering at: 

Allan Memorial Institute 
Child and Adolescent Clinic - 
Montreal Children's Hospital 
Speech Therapy Program 

Further Information and applications 
available at Union 414, 11-4 pm or 
392-8980 



r 
r 



cars available 

For Toronto. Western Canada. 
Maritimes. & Florida 
Call MONTREAL 
DRIVEAWAY SERVICE LTD. 

4018 St. Catherine St. W. 



FOR SALE, 



Lab coat, on saX Room 129 Mclntyre Bulking 
Mens ano larjee coals- a» cue. available— open 
. «30AM-4 30 PM • 

Hagstrom electric basa, Unrvoa Japanese bass. 
Kalamazoo bass amp: 645-1555. 

Slamete kitten, lor ..le: blue-point or chocoUte- 
point. Trained, elfecrjonalo. Cal Ann at eitension 
4954 or eves, at 484-2720 



BEFORE YOU TEAR DOWN 
THE SYSTEM 
OUT HOW IT WORKS 
COME WORK WITH US 

'olunteers wanted for 
le Downtown Area 

The Liberal Party of Canada 
call Bob Black 849-3743' 




published by Poter Hydo 
1396 Sherbrooke West 



OPEN HOUSE 

Saturday, September 30 
RED DOOR 
3647 University Street 



Guys $1.00 ; i 

Girls Free 

Beer ' 3/S1. (Stilll) 



McGILL GUIDANCE 
SERVICE 

McGILL READING CENTRE 
OFFER 
READING EFFICIENCY 
COURSE 

, .' • V 

Contact 392-51 1 9 or visit 
522 Pine Avenue West 
before October 1st. 



j Dapper Dan-. 




St. Catherine & Bleury 
1 6627 St. Hubert Plaza 



The biggest jean store in the world. 
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The ordinary 
people strike back 



. V. 




TWs Spring the contracts of 210,000 pro- 
vincial public service employees came up 
for renewal. To strengthen their bargaining 
hand with their employer, the Quebec gov- 
ernment, the workers joined together to 
form a Front Commun of Quebec's three 
main union federations, the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, The Quebec 
Federation of Labour, and the Teachers 
Corporation. 

Mer considerable discussion, the Com- 
mon Front drew up a list of basic demands 
and presented them to the government at 
the negotiating table. These Included 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of 
region, sector or sex; an eight percent 
raise to keep up with the cost of living; 
fob security and a say In working condi- 
tions to bring the government bureaucracy 
and public services closer to the people; 
and finally, a $100 minimum wage for all 
workers. The latter rate based on the fact 
that both the Senate Committee on Poverty 
and the Castonguay Commission on 
Social Welfare In Quebec had designated 
it as the poverty level for a family with two 
children. 

. When the government, under pressure 
from the private sector, balked at the 
minimum wage demand, and with negotia- 
tions at an Impasse, the Front called for 
a general strike of public employees. 
' When the workers went out on March 
IT; the government was waiting for them, 
with a fistful of injunctions whipped up 
almost overnight by an eager judiciary. 

Thirteen union officials, none of them 
salaried, and most of them amongst the 



lowest paid workers in the Common Front, 
were sentenced to six months In jail plus 
personal fines of $5000 each. In addition, 
their unlpns were, fined $70,600. 

Not satisfied with the work of their 
judges, the government followed up with 
an Infamous piece of legislation, Bill 19, 
aimed at dismantling the unions 
alltogether. Bill 19, while allowing a month 
for more negotiations, permitted the gov- 
ernment to Impose a settlement by simple 
decree. In addition, the unions were dep- 
rived of all their fundamental rights for a 
two-year period. 

The Bill also provided for fines of from 
$5,000 to $50,000 per day against unions 
and union officials who defied the law. The 
210,000 workers were made liable to fines 
of $250 a day each if they didn't 
Immediately return to work. 

The National Assembly debated the bill 
for 24 hours, non-stop, before finally pass- 
ing It, on Friday afternoon, April 21, thé 
11th day of the strike. 

Late that night, the leadership of the 
Common Front, their spirit undermined by 
a spilt In the CNTU executive and the 
Inconclusive results of a strike vote, recom- 
mended a return to work. 

The decision was. not a popular one. 
Many workers were bitter at what they con- 
sidered a sellout by the union leaders. But 
as they trooped reluctantly back on the 
job, there appeared to be little anyone 
could do about It. Feeling ran high, but 
with labour temporarily In disarray, the 
government appeared well in control of the 
situation. 

Then, less than a week later, the three 
leaders of the Common Front were sum- 
moned to appear In court to face charges 
of Inciting union members to .disobey 
injunctions ordering them back to work. 

The leaders were tried in absentia, after 
leaving thé court house In protest over the 
presence there of the riot squad. They 
were found guilty and given the maximum 
possible sentences of one year in jail each. 

Thô { three leaders refused to appeal the 
harsh sentences, thus setting the stage for 
one of the most Impressive uprisings, and 
shining examples of working class solidar- 
ity In the history of Quebec. 
Tuesday, May 9 

The strange motorcade of cars, buses 
and motorcycles streamed noisily along the 
South Shore highway towards Quebec 
City. In the centre of the motorcade rode 
the three leaders of the Common Front; 
Marcel Pepin of the CNTU, Louis Laberge 
of the QFL; and Yvon Charbonneau of the 
Teachers Corporation. 

All around them hundreds of workers 
provided a magnificent and fitting escort. 
Banners slapped against the sides of the 
buses, horns honked madly, and the songs 




of labour solidarity drifted loud and dear 
over the quiet countryside. The occasion 
however was not a festive one. 

The three leaders were on their way to 
thé Quebec City court house to turn them- 
selves in and begin serving their one 
jail sentences, handed down just the _. 
before by Superior Court Judge Pierre 
Cote. Amongst the workers the initial reac- 
tion of shock and stunned disbelief at the 
severity of the sentences had given way 
to a new and angry mood of defiance, and 
a feeling that this time, the government, 
and the big businessmen it represented 
had gone too far. 

Even as the motorcade roared on 
through the morning towards Quebec City 
workers across the province began walking 
off their jobs. First it was the 
longshoremen.2000 strong in Montreal, 
Trois Rivieres, and Quebec City. 

By noon 5000 teachers in Jollette, the 
Gaspe, Chicoutiml, I'Estrie, Sorel, Mont 
Laurier and the Mille lies had joined the 
protest. Elsewhere maintenance workers 
set up picket lines at several hospitals and 
CEGEPs. Labour was flexing its muscles. 

Later that afternoon four thousand work- 
ers accompanied the three union leaders 
and their families In a solemn march from 
the Quebec City wall to the court house. 
There, with cries of support and encourage- 
ment ringing in their ears, the three leaders 
took leave of their families and surren- 
dered to the authorities. The three were 
taken off to Orsainville prison to begin serv- 
ing their sentences. 

The workers dispersed slowly and (or a 



few hours a tense calm prevailed through- 
out the province. But not for long. 

That evening In the small North Shore 
town of Sept-lles several hundred workers 
held a protest meeting outside the local 
i the police tried to break 
Jed and the little town 
se In revolt. Within hours, as if on cue, 
alkouts, occupations and demonstrations 
would mushroom across the length and 
breadth of Quebec. 

Wednesday, May 10 



In Sept-lles union men take over the 
town. All the roads leading into the town 
off. Non-essential businesses 
Dare are closed, and food stores 
are warned not to raise their prices. The 
miners walk out and port operations grind 
to a standstill. For twelve hours the local 
radio station broadcasts the messages and 
music of the resistance. That night, during 
a demonstration to protest police actions,, 
a Liberal party organizer drives his car into 
the crowd. Ono person is killed and 35 are 
injured. 

Across the province 50,000 construction 
workers walk off the job. 3,000 teachers 
In Jollette, Victoriaville, Jonquiere and 
Kenogami are also out. All across Montreal 
there are sporadic walkouts at hospitals, 
universities, and CEGEPs. 

Thursday, May 11 

80,000 construction workers are now on 
strike, Hospitals and schools continue to 
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Photo by Jean-Michel Jolfe ' 
close down across Quebec. In Thetford 
Mines, workers from (he public and private 
sectors occupy the town and the local radio 
station. In Laurentides, 300 workers at 
Hydro-Quebec walk off. A hospital and a 
radio station are occupied. In St jerome 
25,000 workers close down 23 factories, 
schools, hospitals, construction sites, and 
public services.' In Rimouski, teachers 
occupy a radio station. In Bale Comeau, 
Hautrive, the Manic 3 power dam construc- 
tion site is shut down, as are Reynolds 
Metal and Cargill Grain. 

In Montreal two bombs damage the elec- 
trical system of the metro. Three main 
bridges into the city are strewn with nails 
and traffic Is blocked for several hours. 

Friday, May 12 

Four days into the protest the following 
nipe towns are occupied by the workers: 



St Jerome, Ste Hyacinthe, Joliette, Mur- 
dochville, Sept-lies, Hauterive, Thetford 
Mines, Levis and Bale Comeau. Teachers 
and hospital workers continue their walk- 
outs across Quebec. On the North Shore, 
40,000 unionized workers go off, closing 
down among others; Quebec North Shore 
Paper and Canadian Reynolds, and 
paralyzing Chibougamou, • Murdochville, 
and Hauterive. In Ste Thérèse, 2,000 work- 
ers close down the General Motors assem- 
bly plant. In Quebec City, Two m ajor news- 
papers are shut down. 

In Montreal, Quebec, and' Chicoutami, 
Radio Canada employees begin a 24 hour 
strike. In Joliette, Firestone, Abex, Ciment 
Indépendant, Imperial Tobacco and Van- 
dessa are all affected by walkouts. 
In Rouyn, teachers, Liquor Board workers, 
municipal employees, construction work- 
ers, and civil servants walk out. Northern 
Timber Mill is shut down. The- road to 
Ontario Is closed off for two hours. The 
radio station agrees to broadcast Common 
Front communiques. 

In Montreal, all newspapers are forced 
to close. Workers at Le Devoir vote to 
donate one day's salary to a fund for 
strikers faced with fines. 8000 city blue collar 
workers, 400 main Post Office 
employees of Continental Can Co. walk off. 
At Sir George the library workers go out 
for 24 hours. Employees at the Albert Prév- 
ost Institute, a mental hospital in north-end 
Montreal, lock out the management per- 
sonnel, continue hospital operations them- 
selves, and proclaim North America's first 
liberated hospital". 4000 workers and stu- 
dents attend a rally at the Paul Sauve 
arena. In Bale Co m eau -Haute rive, local 
merchants form a militia to protect them- 
selves from the workers of the Common 
Front. 

Saturday, May 13 

The government begins to panic. 
Bourassa dispatches Liberal lawyer Roger 
Thibadeau to Orsain vil le prison to plead 
with Marcel Pepin to appeal and get, out 
of jail. From their cells the Big Three issue 
a defiant statement. 

"Within the current union conflict, there 
is an overriding social struggle. The Liberal 
establishment . . . has chosen the clubbing 
of the workers as its trademark. This gov- 
ernment has no social policy, and we knc 

"The ordinary people understand quickly 
that this government won't, and cannot truly 
negotiate, because the men who belong 
to it are themselves held at the throat by 
the financiers or the men in Ottawa; and 
It Is to them that they owe their power, not 
to the ordinary people. 

"Let us leave this government to its folly, 
to its judges and its useless repressive 
laws, to its grey solitude In the image of 
a Brinks truck. The union and the social 
cause for which we are fighting is just. We 
will win it by 
nation." 




ourdetermi- 



Sunday, May 14 



Premier Bourassa goes on television to 
accuse the labour leaders of fostering 
anarchism, and announces that there is to 
be no amnesty. 3000 people camp out- 
side Orsalnvllle prison for a "Woodstock 



syndical". In Rouyn, Rene Levesque gives 
a speech asking all the workers to return 
to work. On the North Shore, the only 
people working are reportedly the police. 

Monday, May 15 

In Montreal, blue collar workers vote to 
remain on strike indefinitely. 

Tuesday, May 16 

5,500 hospital workers at 1 1 hospitals 
remain on strike. 34 local union leaders 
out on bail turn themselves in but the police 
refuse to accept them on orders from the 
Justice Ministry. In the Gaspe Peninsula, 
1,500 teachers walk out. There are 
sporadic strikes in La Mauricie, Lauren- 
tides, Sorel, L'Est rie, and Joliette. In 
Quebec over 100 workers are arrested in 
various demonstrations. The port is 
paralyzed by walkouts of 2000 dockwork- 
ers and 650 elevator operators. In Montreal 
employees at Le Devoir vote to continue 
their 24 hour walkout Indefinitely. 1000 
Canadair employees walk off. Striking 
workers at A&P bakery department throw 
products into the street before police arrive. 
Administrators regain control of the Albert 
Prévost Institute ending workers' control 
and operation. 

A Common Front of local committees, 
citizens' and women's groups, FRAP, 
tenants unions, food co-ops and medical 
clinics are organized to protest Bill 19 and 
government repression. In Quebec there 
are many arrests as police clear occupied 
buildings. Dynamic Industries, Dominion 
Corset, General, Electric, Charrier, and 
Dugal are shut down. 

Sept-lles, the city of 27,000, remains 
under worker control, as all across the pro- 
vince the groups of the Common Front con- 
tinue their strike action. The Canadian 
Labour Congress passes a motion con- 
demning Bill 19 and the imprisonment of 
the union leaders and calls for further 
negotiations. 

Wednesday, May 17 

The Common Front announced a "truce" 
period and a temporary end of the strike 
in . order to study new government 
responses and proposals. Workers across 
the province began returning to their jobs. 

le revolt was over. Quebec however 
would never be the same again. 

The awesome might of a united working 
class had met head-on with a government 
founded on privilege and exploitation. 

The government had staggered, 
panicked, and in the end, almost In spite of 
itself it had prevailed. There would not, 
however, be much to cheer about. For if 
the battle had been won, the war had prob- 
ably been lost. 

Driven into a corner, the bourgeoisie was 
forced to cast aside its liberal facade and 
wield the naked power of the various instru- 
ments of persuasion its money controls. 

The media, repressive legisiation, and 
the police were, unleashed on thousands 
of ordinary working people. 

The bitter experience of these people 
would serve to politicize them, and educate 
them further on the nature of the capitalist 
beast. The. enemy identified, the second 
time round it would be a lot easier. ■ 



The shadow 
of the 
vigilante 



The following Is the text of a tele- 
phone conversation between Miss 
Bouchard, personal secretary of 
Use Bacon, President of the Liberal 
party of Quebec and principal 
Liberal Party organizers: 
16 May, 1972 

SUBJECT: meetings in all counties 
of Quebec 

OBJECT: to stop the unrest caused 
by the Common Front 
AGENDA: discuss the situation in 
the county; do an inventory of all 
problems caused by the Common 
Front; inform members of the situa- 
tion, what measures the government 
took and why; see to it that members 
take action. 

MEANS: Call a meeting of all mem- 
bers (of different associations, social 
clubs and movements existing in the 
county) so that they will adopt a 
resolution and put out a press 
release to protest against the 
attitudes of the union leaders who 
are voluntarily in prison and who are 
causing the disorder and to protest 
against the use of violence, of fear, 
of threats and goon squads by cer- 
tain union leaders. 
• '.To protest" against the anarchy 
provoked deliberately and voluntarily 
by certain union leaders. 

'To protest" against the use of 
force to try to deprive all citizens' of 
their freedom. 

'To protest" against some specific 
local union action. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: Recom- 
mend the reestablishment of peace 
and order; recommend the return to 
work; recommend that the unions 
return to the negotiating table. 
Recommend something spécifie to 
the county. 

ACTIONS CONCERNING THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS: Schools must 
stay open, parents should 
accompany their children to school 
to see to it that the schools stay open. 
SLOGAN CONCERNING 
TEACHERS: "Don't resolve your 
problems on the backs of our chil- 
dren". 

ACTIONS IN THE MUNICIPALITY: 

Create a citizen's committee In the 
municipality to defend order. See to 
it that the committee obtains from the 
mayor and the municipal councillors 
the nomination of a person responsi- 
ble for the restoration of order and 
peace and for the nomination of 
peace officers. (You will receive by 
mall documentation of the conflict In 
Quebec. Please decide on a date for 
your meeting ). 

UPLQ 
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Pierre Leduc, a freelance broadcaster, 
was assigned to work with a CSC 
WEEKEND crew that would be standing 
by to cover some aspect of whatever might 
develop during the Common Front strike. 
After the jailing of the three leaders of the 
Common Front, Mssrs. Pépin, Laberge 
and Charbonneau, the crew decided to 
follow the struggle of the workers at one 
hospital, rather than to attempt to cover 
(obviously an Impossibility) the ■'Whole 
range of walkouts which was shutting 
down factories, schools, hospitals, mines 
and construction sites all over the pro- 
vince. The following Is the record of the 
' be occupation of Institut Albert- 
hat has happened since. 




SOLIDARITY 



The 
Struggle 
at 



On Friday night, the 12th of May, just 
before midnight, the Institut Albert-Prévost 
was taken over by its non-administrative 
personnel. It took us most of the next day 
to get Common Front, leaders to believe 
that we wouldn't be unfair if given permis- 
sion to, film the occupation; After all we 
were working for the English network, why 
should we bother to be fair to them who 
were mostly French? We finally convinced 
them, but it wasn't so easy to convince 
the occupiers. We made phone calls, 
waited for answers, and were just about 
to give up when the word came, late Sun- 
day evening, that we could go to the Institut 
with our crew and discuss what we 
intendet 

When we arrived, they were still discuss 
Ing our "case" and what they should allow 

. us to do. The first rule, and it was repeated 
ad nauseam the whole time we were there 
by anyone who happened to be near us 
was: DON'T- TAKE PICTURES OF 
PATIENTSI In fact, except for a few brief 
tours of "Inspection" I saw hardly any 
patients, but the ones I did see looked con- 
tent enough. So here's what happened, 
told mostly by the participants themselves: 

;•;.>, :.:;--..^\ 
Dr. Luc Blanchet: There was a general 
assembly of all hospital workers on Friday 
evening which decided that the most effec- 
tive means of putting pressure on the 
administration and the government would 
be to have an occupation of the hospital. 
This was put into effect right after the meet- 
ing and approximately eighty people plus 
all the normal employees of the hospital 
were present. Two com mit cos were put Into 
.action immediately. One was the commit- 
tee for the organization and the guarantee 
of medical services and the second was 
strategic, to guarantee the security of the 

I hospital and the security of the doors, so 
that no administrators, no bosses be 



allowed to enter the hospital. 
Pierre Leduc: Could you give me an exam- 
ple of the kind of thing that you want to 
change in the hospital; that's not working 
properly? 

Dr. Joel Kreps: I think it's important to 
underline the fact that the hospital repre- 
sents, In microcosm, in cellular form, what 
is going on in the society, at large. There 
have boon a lot of arbitrary decisions made 
by the administration arbitrary suspen- 
sions of people . . . arbitrary firings of peop- 
le people who have got terrible refer- 
ences from directors of nursing, and direc- 
tors of other departments, who could not 
find jobs elsewhere because of personal 
vindictiveness. These are the kinds of 
situations which we have encountered here 
in the hospital, but which we aro sure are 
occurring as well In the society at large, in 
many other places of work. 
Pierre Gladu (social worker): Here's 
another example: in our approach to patient 
care we have to have a team approach. 
And the function of the hospital as it's set 
up is firstly administrative, and then medi- 
cal. A more appropriate approach 
(remember, this is a mental hospital ) would 
be a multidisciplinary approach, where 
everyone who deals with the patient, 
including the patient himself, should have 
something to say about treatment. 
Pierre Leduc: Will the doctors who have 



chosen to remain neutral be allowed to 
come and continue to treat their patients? 
Dr. Luc Blanchet: They will do, starting 
tomorrow. They're invited to do so. I should 
clear something up here, and that is that 
there are a number of myths and prejudices 
that could be put forward after such a politi- 
cal gesture, and that is that the patient suf- 
fers out of it. I would like to deny this very 
strongly, because this has not been the 
case, and it will not be the case. So far 
we have been having group meetings with 



the patient: 



ve, been 



for them 



as usual, if not more than usual. I want 
to make this clear. 

Pierre Leduc: (To a mental patient, off 
camera and after riot police evicted the 
occupants) Did you enjoy the occupation 
as a patient? 

Patient: As it was yes, I enjoyed it because 
we felt there was collaboration between the 
patient and the staff. 

Pierre Leduc: Is that a change from 
before? 

Patient: Yes because before, you see, the 
patient was considered as a number; no 
not as a number, but just as a case, you 
know, and during the occupation we have 
more collaboration and more responsibility 
on each part and we felt more free. We 
had a right to discuss with them, and make 
our point of view openly you know and so 
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the atmosphere was treer and much better 
than before. Because the drugs they use 
to cool us sometimes are just like the 
speeches of Trudeau or Choquette or 
Lévesque, you know, but it's a tranquiliser. 
but [the occupation) was better. Very deep 
problems should be solved in a very prag- 
matic way, and not a theoretical way. Did 
I make myself clear? 

Dr. Luc Blanchet: This is one of the pur- 
poses of the occupation. There have been 
lots of policies that have been suggested 
all along during our work, because we're 
the ones, the workers are the ones who 
have direct contact with the patients, not 
the administrators. These policies have 
always been difficult to get accepted 
because the administration tends to be 
deaf to our pleas and unresponsive to our 
demands. 

(As an aside, I might mention here that 
the administration was unwilling to talk to 
the CBC and make its case. We did get 
a few words from thé director of the hospi- 
tal when I placed a microphone under his 
nose but that comes later.) 
Pierre Leduc: What reaction do you expect 
from the admii 

Dr. Joel Kreps: During the last strike which 
was held at the hospital, the administration 
refused to negotiate with the employees 
on the grounds that they were In a situation 
which was illegal. 

Pierre Leduc: So what kind of gesture of 
good faith do you expect from them under 
these conditions? Is there anything they 
can do that will satisfy you and end this 
occupation? 

Dr. Joel Kreps: I think the best gesture 
we can expect from them is not to try to 
enter the hospital, but we don't expect them 
to act in good faith and if we did, there 
wouldn't be an occupation. 
Pierre Leduc: How long can you hold out? 
Dr. Joel Kreps: There's no question of 
holding out. This occupation can continue 
In an unlimited fashion because alMhe 

functions, it is quite possible, and in fact 
it's being planned right now. that they 
replace the functions of their (former) 
bosses, the administrators and the depart- 
ment heads and so I think it can continue 
in an unlimited fashion unless the admin- 
istration decides to intervene in terms of 
police force, in term of brute power. 



Q. What did the patients see that made them upset? 

A. They see the policemen walking— you know, boom, boom, boom, boom. 

Q. Through the corridors of this hospital? 

A. Yes. And this is not a prison. I thought that for a moment, that we were in 
a prison you know, and it is a psychiatric clinic you know, and they are doing 
research and it's not the way, in order to cool down the patient and to cool 
down the mind and the spirit to use this police force you know, because we 
are human beings, we have a mind. : 

(Mental patient Interviewed on the grounds of the Institut Albert-Prévost Tuesday 
May 16th, the day after police evicted doctors, orderlies, nurses, and workers 
who had occupied and continued to operate the hospital during last spring's 
Common Front action.) 



The occupiers were pretty sure the 
administration would call the police arid 
have them thrown out on Monday morning. 
We turned up at 5:30 a.m., both to be on 
hand to film that eventuality, and to film 
the departure of 5 Albert-Prévost union 
representatives who were to appear in 
Quebec City court at 10 a.m. They were 
to be . sentenced -for their part in the 
defiance of Bill 19. 

We stayed all day and most of the even- 
ing, getting as much of the normal activity 
of the hospital on record as we could with- 
out getting in the way or filming patients. 
We had no reason to believe that anything 
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was being done that would be detrimental 
to the health of the patients. 

Reporter: Were you ever frightened about 
violence or trouble at the hospital? 

Dr. Brunei, Deputy Minister of Social : Lortie, the medical director. I went back 

to my room and I got dressed and then 
I heard our code over the intercom that 
meant the police had come. I started going 



There were about sixty riot squad police 
that came out of two trucks, arid I guess 
about four of five police cars. The admin- 
istration was there: Mr. Jean Louis Bourret 
the administrative director, and Dr. Gilles 



Services (Interviewed later): Not really, 
because In fact the workers had been in 
the hospital 4 or 5 days and patients were 
well treated and nobody seems to have 
suffered really from those conflicts, and 
afterwards, when the situation moved and 
changed even if there was difficulty among 
the doctors, the administration and the 
union, the patient shouldn't suffer from that, 
and we considered them to be mature, and 



out again and saw a club sticking out of 
the door with . . . with the policeman. I didn't 
see the policeman; I just saw his hand with 
the club. I ran back into the kitchen and 
looked for a way out without going through 
the corridor. I met a half dozen people and 
we all left by the side door. Just about 



if they were mature enough to take care .ninety-five percent of the people working 
of the hospital 4 or 5 days, they wouldn't in the hospital left because we had decided 
have the patients suffer afterwards. ' that we would < 



So it seems pretty clear that Québec 
wasn't worried about the care the patients 
.were receiving. Neither were the relatives 
of the 85 or so patients who were home 
for the weekend; most of them returned 
to the occupied hospital without Incident. 

In fact except (or the odd police patrol 
car cruising through the hospital grounds, 
Monday was a pretty dull routine sort of 
day at the Institut Albert-Prévost. 

We, the crew and I, stupidly went home 
that night and returned around 8 a.m. 
Tuesday morning. The occupiers were out- 
side picketing the hospital; the occupation 
had been ended. , 



occupy the hospital, that we 
would take all the responsibilities. All the 
people working at Albert-Prévost came to 
work yesterday, the doctors, residents, the 
professionals etc, but we âlso said that we 
would only do this under the condition that 
the administrators would not come in. 
If the administrators came in with their riot- 
squad police, our responsibilities towards 
our patients were finished and when the 
riot squad did come In thls mornlng at six 
o'clock, that's it, we left. 

After the eviction, all non-administrative 
staff of the Institut Albert-Prévost met with 
their respective groups In various halls 
church basements and what have you. 
Everyone was upset about the police Inter- 
vention, and If there was anyone with any 



Pierre Leduc: Could you tell me what hap 

pened last night? good will toward the IAP administration 

Rosalie Kupfer, physical and occupa- before that action, he certainly couldn't be 



tlonal therapist: I slept at the hospital last 
night. I was woken this morning at 6 o'clock 
being told that the police had come. I ran 
out of my room; I was sleeping In one of 
the patient's rooms— the patient wasn't at 
the hospital, at the time, and I went to the 
front door to see what was happening. 



found afterwards. The condemnation was 
virtually unanimous. The discussions went 
on for hours,- though, about what action 
should be taken. When the representatives 
from the residents and the doctors came 
to the church hall where the five unions 
were meeting, to announce their support, 



anxiety and confusion turned to exhilara- 
tion and to the foretaste of victory. 

Pierre Leduc: Could you tell me how you 
felt about the occupation of the IAP when 
it first occurred? 

Dr. François Borgeat: I thought every- 
thing went all right and was very good, 
which unfortunately the administration 
didn't believe. We sent them a note saying 
that as the medical board (of the hospital ) 
we thought that everything was going all 
right in the hospital as far as psychiatric 
care goes. I don't think they took notice 
of it because they came with the police 
later. 

Pierre Leduc: You took a position on that, 
saying that you would not co-operate with 
the administration at all if they invited the 
police in. What was your reaction when 
they did send the police In? 
Dr. Claude Patoine: Well, we refused to 
go in and work that day and we had an 
extraordinary meeting of the medical board 
and passed a resolution asking for the res- 
ignation of the general director (J-L Bour- 
ret) of the Institute and asking the admin- 
istrators to leave the hospital so we could 
go back to the state of occupation that 
existed the day before. 
Pierre Leduc: Could you tell, me the sub- 
stance of the resolution passed by the med- 
ical board today? ! 

Dr. François Borgeat: It's a difficult situa- 
tion because we still have to care for the 
. people and yet we said we wouldn't go I 
unless the administration (eaves. So 
decided that we should go back but do our 
selves the administrative part of the hospi- 
tal and make a co-gestion between us, I 
mean the nursing part, the general 
employees and .the doctors .... get 
together and run the hospital and do what 
we think, is good for the people -who are 
there.. 

, Pierre Leduc: So you intend to go back 
and just ingore the present administrator 
and his staff? 

Dr. Claude Patoine: That's the policy. 
Pierre Leduc: And he'll still be there but 
you'll pretend he doesn't exist? 
Dr. François Borgeat: Well it's up to them 
to be there or not. 

-Pierre Leduc: Do you think the solidarity 
that has accrued from the experience that 
has been lived here since last Friday night 
will prevent the administration from firing 
anyone against the will of the ' 
Dr. Claude Patoine: Yes, I 
a great solidarity but 
of course. This is U 
trying to organize right now before going 
back to the hospital because it will be more 
-difficult, not for the physicians but for the 
domestic workers and the low salary work- 
ers to face their administrator. They are 
going to be threatened with being fired and 
things like that. 



Dr. François Borgeat: We have asked the 
Minister of Social Affairs to send someone 
to replace the administrator, and we are 
hoping that some form of co-gestion will 
continue. We — every employee — are 
working to establish some definite form of 
co-gestion involving the workers at every 
level and this Is in order to establish a real 
therapeutic community here, which was not 

existing prior to this contestation; 

• - ■. 

The meetings went on and on and finally, 
it was announced that the Common Front 
was asking everyone to go back to .. 
The conditions for the return to work as 
defined In the resolutions passed were still 
to apply, because the local situation was 
all-important, and real grievances had 
been suffered. Everyone piled Into cars 
and onto motorcycles and streamed Into 
the hospital' grounds, horns blaring, sure 
that a lot had been accomplished and that 
the. administrative director would be 
- delighted to have them back. A few 
leaders went to meet him when he finally 
appeared, and despite at least 15 minutes 
of negotiations, the workers felt their condi- 
tions would not be met. The main thing 
they wanted right then was for ALL of them 
to meet with him. He would only allow the 
scheduled shift to come in. So everybody 
left. I was standing there with'my camera 
rolling so I poked the mike under his nose 
and asked him what he thought about 





thé whole broun 
J-L Bourret: Brouhaha? 
.Pierre Leduc: Well, since they're gone 
maybe I should say that they wanted to 
meet with you In the grand salon and dis- 
cuss 

Bourret: . . .I fell into a trap once and I'm 
not going to fall into a trap twice.. 
Leduc: Do you feel that this is a Trojan 
horse, that they just want to get in and 
take it over again? 
Bourret: You guess yourself. 
Leduc: What's going to happen now? ' 
Bourret: Figure it out. 
Leduc: They're afraid; the reason they 
wanted to go in— I was at their meet- 
ing—the reason they wanted everybody to 
go in was so that they could teli you that 
they ALL want to go. in, and they didn't 
want to have some of them fired. 
Bourret: I have said to you the no 
schedule of work should be respect ' 
everybody is welcome. 

: Regardless of any activities 
iay have participated in that resulted 
occupation of the hospital? 
Bourret: I wouldn't go that far. 
Leduc: So some are fired? 
Bourret: I didn't say that. 
Leduc: None are fired? 
Bourret: Any . .uh . . .other questions? 
Leduc: Are none fired? 

continued on page 7 
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by Andrew Phillips 

One Friday last May, there weren't any 
newspapers published In Montreal. The 
the Gazette, and all the French-. 



St 




I 

■ 



part of their protest again 
government's jailing of a number of promi- 
nent union leaders. The May strikes were 
spontaneous and unplanned, but this pat- 
tern of action— the 'seizure of important 
information outlets— was repeated over 
and over across the province as more than 
20 radio stations were "liberated" for brief 
periods by angry unionists. 

These actions demonstrated more 
eloquently than any number of Intellectual 
critiques that the much-touted objectivity 
of the liberal media is truly a myth. Although 
this objectivity may superficially be upheld 
in "normal" times, the strikers were fully 
aware that in times of crisis like last May, 
their cause is systematically misrep- 
resented and sensationalized. And there 
are few signs that Montreal'? English 
papers can really be changed; on the day 
after the closures the Star ran the headline 
'Troubles blamed on 'thugs' " right b< 
a story on its own failure to publis 
schedule "for the first time in its i c 
history." 

The commercial press uses a variety 
of methods to serve the interests of 
those who buy its advertising space, and 
of the government which manages their 
collective affairs. Last April and May they 
used just about every weapon in their 
ideological armoury, and to a large extent 
they succeeded in isolating striking from 
non-striking, workers. 

The first tactic was a rabid sensationalist 
campaign unleashed April 1 1 as the first 
series of walkouts began. The hospital 
workers in particular were portrayed as 
heartless beasts abandoning the old and 
sick in order to extract an extra measure 
of filthy lucre from the long-suffering tax- 
payer. The Gazette, with headlines such 
as "Patients sleeping In urine", was 
undoubtedly best suited to this game, but 
the Star, with "Hospitals donied Milk, 
Blood", wasn't far behind. 

However, the Sfar's campaign ended 
abruptly on April 15, which, curiously 
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enough, was the same day that the paper 
carried a small front page item headed 
"L'Allier blasts press", in which the minister 
criticized the strike coverage as putting 
"pressure on the public and therefore on 
the government." 

Evidently, the government was 
undecided at that time about the best way 
in which to cool down a rapidly escalating 
situation, and didn't want to be forced into 
a War Measure-style crack-down by a few 
over-eager editors. After I'Allier's state- 
ment, /"human interest" sob stories were 
conspicuously absent, and the Star even 
admitted (on April 17) that perhaps things 
weren't all that bad, under the headline 
"Hospital difficulties easing". The gover- 
nment's claims to have everything under 
control were given weight by the Star's 
obligingly omitting the banner heads it had 
been running for a week. 

The Gazette, however, didn't seem to 
get the minister's message On April 17 
and 18 we read of a man slowly dying while 
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pickets encircle a hospital, and about the 
courageous ^"volunteers" who are doing 
their best in a still-critical situation. 

Most of the media's sensationalism w 
more general. It exaggerated the 
of union violence, and seemed to irr, K , 
a couple of hundred goons were on the 
verge of closing down the province and 
throwing away the key. 

Tactics like these are regularly employed 
by the commercial press, but they are not 
its most powerful weapon against the vari- 
ous subversives who challenge the ruling 
ideas of our society. Sensationalism is too 
clumsy, it risks alienating rather than con- 
vincing Its audience, and it above all strips 
away the veneer of liberal tolerance that 
covers the true nature of the media like 
a band-aid on a wart. 

When dealing with a major strike, the 
press prefers to present it as a "conflict 
_of interest" between two freely-acting par- 
ties— "labour" ana "management"— with a 
third party ("the public" ) caught in the mid- 



dle. This kind of approach serves to integ- 
rate almost any challenge against the sys- 
tem into the system itself, robs it of all 
meaningful content, and isolates it in a 
sterile pluralistic vacuum. The Star is more 
in touch with current liberal Ideology, and 
so carries this out much more effectively 
than the Gazette, which Is apt to lapse into 
Colonel Blimp-style kill-.the-reds hysteria at 
almost any time. 

In tho Star's last Common Front analysis 
before the strikes, Ray Doucet writes (on 
April 10) that "The parties (in the negotia- 
tions) appeared to be dealing in absolute 
terms on many issues and the talks 
appeared jeopardized by a lack of real bar- 
gaining— where the parties battle it out 
toward a compromise settlement." 

This kind of reasoning, along with the 
article's headline ("Political Issues Cloud 
Bargaining" ), tends to trivialize even an 
impending general strike into a rather sor- 
did grab-session, which has nothing to do 
with the important issues of political princi- 
ple. 

The Sfar disparages both the govern- 
ment and the unionists for- falling to com- 
promise enough so that the eminently 
liberal mechanics of "collective bargaining" 
can work their wonders. It leaves the 
impression that the whole affair is merely 
"unnecessary", just a "sad political-labour 
confrontation" taking place above the 
heads of ordinary people. 

The Gazette, however, is not hemmed 
in by any such mushy frames of référencé. 
Rather than being simply the results ofpoor 
negotiating, says its April 10 editorial, "the 
general strikes of Quebec public service 
unions constitute a war against Quebec 
society." And indeed they do, for they rep- 
resent a force which is strong enough to ' 
change the present form of "Quebec soci- 
ety" and which in recent years has shown 
every desire to do just that. Paradoxically, 
then, Gazette-style reaction gives a better 
clue to the true state of affairs than 
"Star-like" liberalism in the same way that 
a mirror-image is a more faithful reproduc- 
tion than a pattternless distortion. 

The Star almost always confines its 
analyses within the particular set of institu- 
tions which have grown up over the years 
to facilitate the reconciliation of capital and 
labour. On April 1 1 , for example, the paper 
advocates the establishment of a "team of 
employee relations specialists" to solve 
what is essentially a class conflict. On one 
occasion when the Sfar attempts to 
address itself (April 15) to some of the 
<e's underlying causes, it refuses to 
iraw any conclusions; Dominique Clift 
writes that "the lines that divide legitimate 
claims from those that may be exorbitant 
are so blurred that it becomes impossible 
to pass judgment on the actions that may 
be taken to support these claims." Further, 
"The clash of Interests is something that 
defies rational analysis because even logic 
becomes suspect as it (s felt to be biased." 

That this inky bastion of. level-headed 
reasonableness should be reduced to 
denying the validity of logic itself may at 
first blush seem a mite surprising, even 
embarrassing. One is led to the conclusion 
that it is perhaps the cause that the Sfar 
espouses and the interests it represents 
that cannot really be defended by rigorous 
analysis and logic. 

The sentences given to the three Com- 
mon Front leaders may have been "ques- 
continued on page 7 
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On this tiny globe 

A few flies dash themselves against the wall, 
Humming without cease, 
Sometimes shrilling, . 
Sometimes moaning. 

Ants on the locust tree assume a great nation swagger 
And mayflies lightly plot to topple the tree. 
The west wind scatters leaves over Changan, 
And the arrows are flying, twanging. 



CHINA 



October 1, 1949 — October 1, 1972 



So many deeds cry out to be done, 
And always urgently; - 
The world rolls on, 
Time presses. 

Ten thousand years are too long, 

Seize the day, seize the hourl 

The Four Seas are rising, clouds and water raging, 

The Five Continents are rocking, wind and thunder roaring. 

Away with all pestsl 

Our fc is 1 



Mao Tse-tung 




Goon 



continued from page 6 

tlonable" In their severity, says the Sfar on 
April 21, but the crucial thing is that the 
three broke certain laws, "the very founda- 
tions of a code that distinguishes the 
civilized from the uncivilized." The 
"neutral" courts had therefore no choice 
but to act. 

The Gazette, as usual, is more open. 
The Issue isn't really whether or not the 
unionists broke this or that law, writes 
George Radwanski on May 10, but rather, 
"the crime consists of an attempt to under- 
mine the authority of our legal Institutions." 
On May 15 we read that "Labour's rights 
are not at issue in this unnecessarily pro- 
longed and shameful abuse of power. What 
Is at issue is the preservation of a system 
which respects equally the rights of all." 

The neutrality of the state and its Institu- 
tions Is closely linked to what is perhaps 
the most persuasive concept used by both 
papers to denigrate the claims of militant 
workers: the "public interest". A Sfar editor- 
ial of May 11 declares that "The role of. 
the courts is to act Impartially to protect 
the public's interest from behaviour which 
grievously infringes upon its essential well- 
being." . 

Out of the general will, by the social con- 
tract—the "public interest" certainly has an 
impressive philosophical pedigree. But like 
many another over-bred aristocrat, it too 
is a rather anemic entity. 

The basic problem with this concept is 
that it is difficult to see just who is the 
"public" that is (the Sfar tells us on April 
29) "cajoled by politicians, seduced by 




advertisers, frightened by union tactics." 

r examination the public seems 
to be what is left when "management" and 
"labour" are subtracted from the pluralist 
model. But since labour (non-unionized 
and white collar as well as unionized and 
blue collar, forms perhaps eighty per cent 
of the population, and management 
includes just about all the others, It is dif- 
ficult to see where the "public" is going 
to fit in 

Frances Bairstow, the Director of 
McGill's own Industrial Relations Centre, 
makes the public interest the key concept 
of her April 14 article in the Sfàr headed 
"How Much Can We Take?" Bairstow, 
however, also admits that this concept 
cannot be defined. 

Although the "public interest" seems to 
have just dropped from the skies into the 
pages of the Star and most social science 
textbooks, its value as a way of implying 
that the majority of the population have no 
class interests and take no part in the shap- 
ing of events must not be underestimated. 

The Gazette's "public" is not so much 
a passive and silent majority, but rather 
"an outraged citizenry" (editorial, May 16), 
a wall-to-wall vigilante squad eager to wipe 
out Bolshevism and crab grass with a single 
blow. 

It is hard to take this kind of approach 
seriously anymore, and, indeed, few 
people do. But the slippery "objectivity" ol 
the Sfar still commands a fair amount ol 
respect; the Sfar, in fact, would like to think 
it has a great future. in Quebec. It is not 
surprising that the strikers who closed it 
down five months ago have other, things 
in mind. ■ 



Solidarity . . . 

continued from page 5 



Bourret: No comment 

Leduc: That's a comment. OK. Fini. Merci. 

It took several days before things could 
return lo their normal (I.e. unhappy) state 
under the present administration at the 
Institut Albert-Prévost. 

Several people were fired, others were 
suspended without pay, still others had to 
take their holidays Immediately so they 
wouldn't be around when the return to 
work was to take place. 

To sum up, almost fifteen percent of the 
Instltut's professional staff have either 
been fired or felt they had to leave since 
the events of last Spring. Here's the break- 
down: 8 out of 40 psychiatrists; 1 out of 
13 psychologists; 4 out of 18 social work- 
ers; 5 occupational therapists out of 12; 
10 out of 104 nursing staff. Total: 28 out 
of 187 professionals, have moved on or 
been moved on. 

And all Is not well with those who remain. 
The remaining thirty three doctors Insist 
that Mr. Castonguay set up an Inquiry to 
look Into the modlco-admlnlstratlve func- 
tioning of the Institute, and demand the 
re-lnstatement of their colleagues who 
were fired because of their actions during 
•e Common Front strike. 
There is an old tradition In Quebec that 
has it that the administrative Board of a 
hospital be composed of prominent mem- 
bers of the establishment, regardless of 
their competence In the field of medicine 
or administration. They certainly don't 



represent the community they serve. I had 
a chat in mid-conflict with Lawyer Paul 
Renaud of the prominent legal firm of 
Ogilvie Cope Porteous and Renaud, who 
happens to be president of the IAP Board 
of Governors. He asked me to tell the 
employees of the IAP that he appealed 
to their sense of professional responsibility 
and to their sense of order and respect 
for law and authority, to go back to work 
Immediately. 

He told me, also In mid-conflict, that the 
occupation committee would never be re- 
admitted to the hospital. He added that 
the whole thing started when "the night 
shift" decided to walk off. the job. Here's 
what one of his colleagues on the Board 
of Governors (Jean-Guy Décade, real 
estate dealer) has to say In support of the 
33 doctors who want the Inquiry: 

"Instead of appealing to an Impartial 
arbitrator to evaluate the behaviour of cer- 
tain doctors during the conflict, we 
addressed ourselves to the lawyer who 
advised the administration and the Board 
during the conflict." 

It seems that the_ report submitted by 
Lawyer Claude Telliêrtold of a political plot 
on the part of the doctors in question, and 
didn't allow for, any other alternative than 
firings, although he mentions that such fir- 
ings might risk destroying the Institute. 

The destruction of the Institut Albert- 
Prévost would be a tragedy for Quebec. 
As a teaching Institution, It has produced 
most of Quebec's psychiatrists, and it's 
thank to It that communlcy based psy- 
chiatric services have been solidly 
implanted In Quebec. And It's the only 
French-Canadian psychiatric hospital in 
the province. m 
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THE ONE AND ONLY LIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN ENDORSED BY 




THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY OF 
McGlliL UNIVERSITY TO ITS MEMBER STUDENTS 
AND POST GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Lownl Intial Cost ■ Lowest Net Cost, when changed to pet mènent ■ Ute Time 
Covoteoe e Spedal Conversion el graduation ■ Regutei Conveision et any «me up to 
end ol Term Period . Reduction ot «.50 pet $1000 at each option. Raduction ol $2.50 per 
$1000 el conversion s 



PLANS: Term to age 35 or-10 yearterm whichever Is 
the shortor period, with Ordinary Life therea]tor, unless 
converted sooner to Ordinary Ute or any other type 
ol permanent life. PLUS: accidantal death and G I B. 



PLAN A 



with G.I. B. 
without G.I. B. 



S 25,000 Death 
$ 50,000 Accidental Death 

$ 175,000 . G.I.B. (7 option* up to $25,000 each) 




PLAN B 

S 15,000 
$ 30,000 

$ 175,000 G 



with G.I.B. 
without G.I.B. 




PLAN C 



$ 10,000 Do nth ■ 
$ 20,000 Accidental Death 

$ 175,000 G.I.B, (7 options up to $25,000 each) 



PLAN 



$ 5,000 




$ 10,000 

$ 175,000 G.I.B. (7 opt! 



with G.I.B. 
without G.I.B. 

■ • :->r 

25.000 each) 



PLAN E 

$ 6.000 Death 



without G.I.B.. 



YEARLY 
PREMIUM 



□ $92.75 

□ $67.75 



□ $69.25 
J-J $44.25 



□ $57.50 

□ $32.50 



□ $45.75 
Q $20.76 



□ $10.00 



A Dove retee Include Waiver ol Premium end Conversion Privileges. 
GIB. allows you to take 7 new permanent lite insurance policies up to $25.000 each ~ 
for ■ total ot $175,000 WITHOUT PROOF OF 0000 HEALTH (In addition to conversion 
Privilege) on 7 ol the following tlillerent occasions: al graduation, at postgraduation 
or at the policy anniversary dales nearest your ages 22. 25. 28, 31. 34, 37 and 40. You 
may add up lo $25.000 ot permanent life Insurance each time you exercise an option. 




plans up to $25.000 it at graduation or up to amount 



EXAMPLE OF CONVERSION-LOWEST NET COST-PEP. $10 



Age" 


PREMIUM PER $1000.' 
t 

tslyear thereafter 


CASH VALUE— BONUS" 
m20years atage6i- 


non par. 24 


$5.14 


$7.64 


$192 


$533 


with bonus 24 


$10.14 


$12.64 


$401 


$1719 


double bonus 24 


$15.14 


$17.64 


$6t0 


$2905 , 











• Poicy lee lo be added. Cash value and most bonus guaranteed. 
This Is subject to a lormal proposal by the Company. 



PLEASE COMPLETE FOLLOWING ENROLLMENT CARD 
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Name 

Address ... 



Faculty Year. 
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. . .and every day at the new Ice Cream Bar now operating 
in the Grill Room at the Union. 



Ice cream .15 



CLlic ^International ïiifc ^Insurance Coniuanu 



Mead Other Stock Ei change Qu 
Tclcp 



Victoria. Montreal. 




Ice cream & syrup . 
small sundae .30 
large sundae .50 
Banana split .65 
Milkshake .30 
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News from societies 



The problems we are facing 
relating to the Union and the Stu- 
dents' Society will never be over- 
come unless they are worked out 
separately. There has been too 
much confusion between four 
main points In particular: 

1 ) The budget for this year, 

2 ) The ASUS versus professional 
societies power struggle, 

3 ) The left/right politics of the stu- 
dent body. 

4 ) The use and non-use of the 
Union. 

It is thanks to the unemploy- 
ment situation in Quebec, alone, 
that our budget has not already 
been reduced by a sum equaUo 
the combined salaries of the 
Union Staff. I cannot Imagine any- 
one In his or her right mind work- 
ing for a pack of turkeys like us 
if there were any other job avail- 
able. Under the present condi- 
tions anyone downstairs really 
has no idea whether his job will 
be there at this time next week 
meeting 



we can even consider wiping out 
staff positions that have existed 
for years, almost overnight, or 
force others to consider such a 
move. The people we are not car- 
ing about, and their dependents, 
must think of us as a pack of call- 
ous upstarts— even when they're 
being most charitable. 

It is not only for this reason that 
I would suggest that the budget 
for this year be approved, but 
because it is in fact too late to 
do much about it. Expenditures 
that are essential to the running 
of the organization have, I'm sure, 
been made already— whether 
'legally' or not, I don't know. But 
this whole thing should have been 
thrashed out before schoof 
opened or before the fiscal year. 

The next two points: the 
struggle between the ASUS and 
the rest of us, and the left/right 
politics are almost Inextricably 
linked. But we will have to break 
this link somehow. I have found 
myself taking sides against the 



when our proposed 
could, if not eliminate it, at least ASUS so 
start the proceedings that would ' that have . 
end at that. It seems we are acting s ive to me, but— in order to pre- 
In the manner of the 1 9lh century serve some form of autonomy for 
capitalists of the worst kind when my society— there has been no 



other way. The ridiculous farce 
that was called a constitutional 
committee that met oyer, the 
summer was a prime example of 
it. There were, perhaps, some 
exceptions to the sub-teen 
approach taken by some of us but 
I regret to say that neither the rep- 
resentative of Architecture, nor. 
most of the representatives of Arts 
and Science, can be numbered 
among these exceptions. 

The Union, whether or not the 
number of ASUS students Is a 
majority or even the largest minor- 
ity, was never intended to be their 
province alone. If there can be no 
method of not only making the 
Union more attractive to all stu- 
dents, but also of making the Stur 
dents' Society executive more 
representative of the entire stu- 
dent body, I shall spend the rest 
of my time as President of the 
AUS at arranging for the seces- 
sion of my society in case our fol- 
lowing executive wishes it. I shall 
also do the best I can to see that 
it does wish it. As a student with- 
out any position next year, unlike 
most others here, I certainly do 
not want to subsidize a faculty 
club for another faculty— but that 



is certainly the way the majority 
of students (whether "apathetic" 
or not ) view the Students' Society 
and the Union. 

As for the left/right con- 
tretemps: we know there is no way 
we can dear that up in the time 
remaining to us as presidents and 
faculty representatives. The point 
isthls, that unless those that have 
the hegemony at the moment 
wake up to themselves and allow 
this university to be a little more 
universal, they will, for the 
reasons mentioned above, find 
themselves without the financial 
support of 55 percent of the stu- 
dent body— but save it till next 
year. 

The final point: the use of the 
Union is to most of us, the .ques- 
tion that reaches us right now. I 
pay twenty-four dollars a year for 
a isociety that has, for many, 
absolutely no use except to bring 
us George Kopp's cartoons most 
days that the Daily comes out. 
Frankly, I know that most architec- 
ture students never come here, 
except to buy books and to attend 
parties, in rooms that we may get 
relatively cheaply. This may seem 
chintzy but the Ballroom cost us 



around $41 on Sept. 8 this year. 
But when we subsidize this build- 
ing, for the use of others through- 
out the year, even 41 measly 
bucks sticks in the craw. 

Finally, I am probably in favour 
of eventual secession, because I 
really do not see how all the efforts 
at restructuring are going to be 
worth a row of beans, given the 
political and. faculty structure at 
the moment, and the unlikelihood 
of those who have the "power" 
giving it up to make the Society 
more viable. If it can be done (I.e., 
restructuring), let's do it, but let's 
stop waffling on, and on, and on. 
But if it can't, let's wake up to the 
fact and try and look after our own 
houses, so that next year, if our 
successors wish to, they can get 
out. But let's give some thought 
to the people who work for us, and 
treat them like people, and not fur- 
niture that can be chucked out to 
. the Salvation Army at whim. Let's 
finish this year and by the end of 
it, have our minds made up solidly 
so this dreary nonsense is not to 
be repeated, even once, 
—by Michael Furlong, president, 
Architectural Undergraduate 
Society \ 



Musical fragments 



by sheldon goldfarb 

It was a program of musical 
fragments Wednesday night at 
the second concert givén by. the 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
this season. Not that the MSO 
played excerpts from longer 
works. It was just- that all the 
pieces played were fragmentary 
In nature. 

The concert began with a lively 
performance of Robert Turner's 
Opening Night Overture, a work 
written by the Canadian com- 
poser In 1955. The overture is 
very much In the manner of Aaron 
Copland, with the opening sound- 
, ing à little like Copland's Billy the 
Kid. It is a boisterous work in what 
could be called frontier-western 
style, having shifting rhythmic 
accentuation and various percus- 
sive effects. But there is really 
very little substance beneath the 
surface effects. It has no real 
tunes, just fragments; and It has 
little in the way of hum] 
or depiction of outer "" 




selves over and over, flowing end- 
lessly and almost Romantically, 
and then lead into new figures that 
seem little different. 

There Is thus a sameness about, 
the work; and in general, it is typl- 
Sergei Prokofiev's second cal of Prokofiev's early period, 
piano concerto, which was given before his return to the Soviet 
a powerful playing by Horaclo Union in 1932. This period, In- 
Gutierrez as soloist at the concert, eluding his life In tsarist Russia 

and' in self-exile in the West be- 
tween 1918 and 1932, was 
characterized by overrefined 
works, which were divorced from 
the social milieu. ~ 
' The last work of the. concert, 
César Frank's Symphony in D 
Minor, finally presented us with 
some full-bodied themes, which 
are also very beautiful, and thus 
it was the most satisfying work on 
the program. It too, however, is 
fundamentally a fragmentary 
work, with the themes being built 
ùp from melodic germs and being 
constantly returned to for rework- 
ing and reshaping. 

The symphony was written in 
1888, during a period of reaction 
In politics and Romantic inward- 
ness In music. The work Is typical 
of this Romantic inwardness, 
lacking contrasts and conflicts 
that would reflect outer life. It has 
no firm structure and Is rhapsodic, 



suffers from many of the same 
deficiencies. Written during a time 
of reaction in tsarist Russia, the 
concerto Is very Inward-looking; it 
is suffused with superficial bril- 
liance, as If Prokofiev were refus- 
ing to be involved in what was 
going on in his society at the time. 

The piano part, which com- 
pletely dominates- the work, 
Involves' considerable difficulty, 
and Gutierrez handled himself 
well in it, despite some wrong 
notes. But his playing couid not 
transform the work itself, Which is 
essentially fragmentary. There is 
no classical development of the 
themes in the concerto; and the 
themes themselves are mostly no 
more than rhythmic figures. The 
work is also lacking in dramatic 
contrasts in dynamics— except for 
an explosion of sound at the 
end— and between the rhythmic 
figures. The figures repeat them- 



with themes fading in and out. The 
repetition of melodic motifs and 
the building of them into crescen- 
dolng themes is almost reminis- 
cent of Wagner, who, of course, 
was the ultimate in Romantic 
music and reactionary politics. 

The MSO. gave the symphony 
a generally good performance, 
despite some noticeable flaws. 
For instance, there were prob- 
lems with the brass throughout 
the work. The trumpets seemed 
to blare out too harshly at times; 
there was also poor enunciation 
in the brass when they played one 
of the themes in the first move- 
ment; and there were some wrong 
notes hit, especially in the finale. 
Further, when the full orchestra 
was playing, the brass tended to 
drown out the strings. This latter 
flaw was not the fault of the brass, 
but of Franz-Paul Decker, the 
conductor, since it was a question 
of balance. The way Decker took 
the first theme of the opening 
movement was also question- 
able: he played it faster than 
usual. 

Overall, though, the work was 
well done, with the English horn 
solo In the second movement and 
the playing of the strings and the 
harp being especially notable. 



ASUS censures 
election ruling 

In a resolution passed unanim- 
ously last night, the Arts and Sci- 
ence Undergraduates Society 
condemned, a decision made 
earlier yesterday by Chief Return- 
ing Officer Kathy Grant that dis- 
qualifies Will Hoffman in the com- 
ing by-election' for Arts and Sci- 
ence Representative on Students' 
Council. 

Hoffman, described in the 
resolution as "an extremely cap- 
able candidate", was disqualified 
according to the CRO's interpre- 

Statlon of a clause In the constitu- 
tion that stipulates that a faculty 
representative be In his penul- 
timate year. > 

Hoffman contests that the year 
designation is now meaningless, 
because of the introduction of the 
• credit system. With the number of 
credits he has already 
accumulated, Hoffman expects to 
graduate within two years. 

The ASUS resolution censured 
the bureaucratic manner in which 
the CRO handled the Hoffman 
affair. It may be pointed out that 
last year, Mario di Paolo was 
accepted as a candidate even 
though he was only in E2. - 
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4 McG ILL D AIL' 




by matthew macfarlane 



Redmen face Loyola 
in home opener 



Tomorrow afternoon at Molson 
Stadium the Redmen host an 
import-studded Loyola Warriors 
team in the first home game of 
the season. The Warriors arrive 
fresh from a 26-0 trampling of Si- 
George and pose a serious chal 
enge to the Redmen, even with- 
out the services of Peter Paliotti. 

Pallotti is the" centre of one of 
two controversies aroused by 
Loyola early in the season. 

A defensive halfback, he was 
barred by the QUAA from this 
year's league play because he 
was, until a couple of weeks ago, 
à* member of the Montreal 
Alouettes. Doug Oaigneault, the 
Loyola football coach, 
immediately began screaming 
bloody murder. His claim was that 
schools like McGill were using 
professionals (eg. Dwayne Dud- 
geon and Frank Belvedere), so 
why not Loyola. 

Clearly, the question of 
professionalism In college sport Is 
important but what . Daigneault 
failed to grasp was that other 
former pros have sat out one cam- 
paign in regaining their amateur 
status. John Nappnick is just such 
an example. As coach Baillis so 



succinctly put it, "the rule has been 
around for years. There should be 
no question of Paliotti playing." 
The second area of contention 
ericans by 
is no squab- 
ble presently about American "im- 
ports", it hardly seems totally just 
that many coaches advocate 
entirely local recruitment and 
Loyola favours fielding a team 
made up of many players not even 
from Canada. 

It isn't hard to envision that one 
day soon there will be definite 
quotas restricting players from out 
of the locality, just as the CFL 
legislated against playing more 
than 14 Americans. The point is 
not to prevent Americans from 
playing football in Canadian uni- 
versities, but rather to prevent the 
recruitment of Americans solely 
because they are superior football 
players. . , 

The game itself promises to be 
an Interesting confrontation. 
Perhaps the key match-up will be 
Loyola's running backs, who 
amassed 240 yards rushinçf last 
week, versus McGill's defensive 
line. 

The McGill defense couldn't 



control the Bishops running game 
(and particularly Mike Bookalam; 
who picked up 130 yards on 15 
carries) last week and a repeat 
performance will mean big trouble 
for the Redmen. 

Of equal importance Is a re- 
appraisal of McGill's offence by 
trie, coaching staff before tomor- 
row's " game. "The Redmen 
became too dependent on Chris 
Rumball last week and the result 
was an offence that was not diver- 
sifted enough. Auders, for 
instance, called on Don Cowie to 
carry the ball only twice In the 
.second-half despite Cowie's 100 
yard performance of the previous 
week. 

There will be claims, I'm sure, 
that the Redmen were playing 
catch-up football, but this answer 
does not hold. The Redmen were 
within striking distance of Bishops 
throughout the third quarter last 
Saturday but made no effort to 
grind the yardage out on the 
ground. This must change. Any 
team, regardless of talent, must 
demonstrate a varied attack or it'll 
be annihilated. Enough for now- 
— but all of you catch the game 
tomorrow. Hearl 




REGISTRATION 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 and 29, 1972— CURRIE GYM, ROOM 
G18 CLASSES BEGIN THE WEEK OF OCTOBER 2nd. 

DAY ANDTIME LOCATION INSTRUCTOR 

Mon. 1 p.m., Wed. 1 p.m. Judo Room Mr. Reld 

Mon. and Wed. 2-4 p.m. Wrestling Rm. Mr. Hisataka 

Mon. and Thurs. 7:30-9 p.m. Wrestling Rm. Wr.Grisard 

Tues, and Thurs. 6-7 p.m. Wrestling Rm. Mr. Jeney 

Mon. and Wed. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Wrestling Rm. Mr. Okimura 

Mon.,Wed.,andFri. 1,:15prm. - Auxiliary Gym. P.E. Staff 

Tues, and Thurs. 5:1 5 p.m. Auxiliary Gym. P.E. Staff 

Mon. 1 pm, Thurs. 1pm, Sat. 10:30am Pool Red Cross 

Tues. 1 p.m. Fri. 3 p.m. Pool Red Cross 

Tues. 3 p.m., Fri. 1p.m. Pool Red Cross 

Wed. 1 p.m., Thurs. 3 p.m. Pool Red Cross 

Mon. and Wed., 6-7:30 p.m. Pool&Rm. 20 R.L.S.S. 

Mon. and Wed., 6-7:30 p.m. Pool&Rm.20 R.L.S.S. 

Tuesday 6-10 p.m. Rm. 20&Pool Red Cross 

Fri. 6:30 p.m. and Sat. 1:30 p.m. Rm.20&Pool Mr. Weiss 

Mon. and Wed. 5-7 p.m. Auxiliary Gym. P.E. Staff 

Mon. 10 am, Wed. 9 am, Thurs. 11 am Tennis Courts Staff 

Mon. 1:45 & 2:30, Tues. 12:15 Squash Courts Mr.Bower 

Thurs. 2:30 p.m. Squash Courts Mr. Dubeau 

Wed. 4 pm, Thurs. 3 & 4 pm Weight Room Mr.Hinman 

Fri. 5 p.m. Weight Room Mr. Verge 



ACTIVITY 

Golf 
Karate 

Aikido (coed ) 
Yoga (coed) 
Judo 

Physical Fitness 

Swimming 
Beginner 
Junior 
Intermediate 
Senior 

Bronze Medallion 
Award of Merit 
Instructors (coed ) 

S.C.U.B.A. (coed) 

Gymnastics (coed ) 

Tennis 

Squash 
Beginner 
Intermediate 

Weight Training 



PROQRAM DIRECTOR— Bob Dubeau (392-4754) 
AQUATICS— Bill Gillespie (392-4730) 

These free instructional courses are offered to all full-lime McGill students; 



also staf 



and gradua 



io hold Gymnasium Membership cards. 



Member Clubs 

of. 

ISA 

invite you to 

RECEPTION & DANCE 

Place: McConnellHall 
Time: Sept. 29th— Friday— 7:30 P 
Admission: FREE 





The 

ACADEMIC BOOK SHOP 
has moved 

from Sherbrooke 
to 

2125 Drummond St. 

(just south of Sherbrooke St. ) 
843-5711 



FOR TEXTBOOKS, 
COLLEGE OUTLINES 
AND LITERARY CRITICISM 



Clearance . 
Sale! 

ON ALL 

HONDA-BMW 
DUCATI 

PRICES ARE SO LOW 
WE CANT PRINT THEM 
WE CANT EVEN GIVE THEM 
OVER THE PHONE— YOU 
MUST COME IN TO SAVE 



MINI - HONDA HAS IT ALL 





CITY LTD. 



m 



4 ST. CATHERINE ST. 932-1173 

nror GUY) 

0 DECARIE BLVD. 735-2255 

(ncor.VAN HORN!) 



